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BOODLER INSANE ASYLUMS. 
By S V. CLEVENGER, M.D. 


{Superintendent of the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the 
Insane ]} 


INCE the concrete is generally better 

understood than the abstract. it 

must be my apology for this autobio- 
graphical narration. 

In 1870, I was a deputy United States 
surveyor, and published a ‘‘ Treatise on 
Government Surveying, with Mathema- 
tical, Astronomical and Practical Instruc- 
tions for the use of Students and United 
States Surveyors in the Field,’’ (D Van 
Nostrand, N. Y, publisher). The book 
is still standard. Soon after its issue, I 
aspired to a higher grade of work, and 
visited friends in Washington. D C.; 
among whom were Admiral Davis, in 
charge of the United States Naval Obser- 
vatory, Prof. Hilgard of the United States 
Coast Survey, anid others connected with 
the geodetic, kydrographic and meteoro- 
logical departments; General Alfred 
Meyer being chief signal officer. 

I came to Washington loaded with 
evidence against the management of the 
Land and Indian departments in the 














West, and in my simplicity supposed that 
all I had to do was to explain to Colum- 
bus Delano, Secretary of the Interior, 
whom I had previously known, and also 
explain-to the appropriate United States 
Senate and House Committees, how 
rascally things were, and reform would 


instantly result. The surveyors general 
in the territories were usually hangers-on 
of Senators, who were under obligations 
to them for more or less dirty political 
work. These surveyors general were 
ignorant of nearly everything but political 
intriguery, and charged thestudious, hard 
working engineers of the survey depart- 
ment, from twenty to sixty-five per cent. 
for government surveying contracts, or 
employed persons who knew nothing of 
civil engineering, and who were willing 
to pay the price. These latter often 
cleared the difference by making up false 
field notes, without even a visit to the 
region to be surveyed. 

With a foolish idea that study, hard 
work, and unswerving honesty would 
win in the end, often with skimp profit, 
and sometimes at a serious loss, I did my 
field work in such a way as to earn a 
good reputation, and the enmity of the 
rascals who ‘‘ fudged,’’ as surveyors call 
falsifying surveys. 
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Incidentally, through living and work- 
ing in Indian countries,and sometimessur- 
veying their reservations, I learned much 
of the Indian Agency methods, which 
consisted in the agents robbing the 
Indians of their annuities, trapping them 
into treaties to be broken, swapping rot- 
gut whiskey for valuable buffalo robes, 
and sometimes, under the guise of mission 
work, demoralizing and robbing both 
them and the United States Treasury. 

When one faction of a political party 
was ousted, ‘‘ reform’’ meant merely the 
substitution of a new set of thieves for 
the former set, and whosoever protested 
against this was either deceived into 
becoming a tool or was laughed at, and 
if his courage outran his wisdom, he was 
silenced by some means. One of the 
easiest methods was to employ an Indian 
to murder the “ fool,’’ by prejudicing the 
red skin, and protecting him in case of 
detection. It was easy enough to manu- 
facture evidence, if necessary, that the 
“‘ gabby kicker ’’ was in the wrong, had 
done something to warrant the noble red 
man in his revenge, but in most cases it 
was a simple disappearance, and tallied 
well with the peculiar habits of the 
reformer, whom few understood, and all 
feared. 

The Minnesota massacre, during our 
Civil War, was brought on by men I 
well knew, who swindled the Indians to 
the point of starvation, and the brutalities 
of the latter destroyed all sympathy for 
them among the Eastern readers of Fen- 
imore Cooper, whose novels gave such 
false ideas of the Indian character. 

Secretary Deldno, Jerry Rusk, who 
was then a Wisconsin representative 
from the La Crosse district, afterwards 
Secretary of Agriculture, Senators Ogles- 
by, Carpenter, Morton and other politi- 
cians, received me kindly, and the first- 
named feasted me at Wormsley’s until 
he fully understood my aims and ideas. 
I boarded at the Ebbitt House with 
Rusk and his son; the latter had been 
my partner in some surveys, in which I 
did the work and allowed him half the 

roceeds, as he knew nothing of survey- 
ing and cared less for it. 

At Secretary Delano’s suggestion, I 
applied for a fifty thousand dollar con- 
tract to survey the south boundary of 
Utah, and remained in Washington to 





‘*get acquainted with the senators who 
could influence the disposal of the con- 
tract.’’ Wild were the projects I formed, 
of building grand monuments of masonry 
along the boundary line, and doing such 
creditable astronomical and geographical 
work that engineers would visit and study 
it. I calculated that it would cost me 
about thirty thousand dollars, and taketwo 
or three years’ labor. Meanwhile, I con- 
fided to Admiral Davis and Prot. Hilgard 
my boyish hopes, and was disheartened 
when they shook their heads and advised 
me to ‘‘drop it.’’ The latter said, ‘‘If 
you will go home I promise to give you 
a base line to measure at which you can 
get an engineer’s salary, and it will 
become part of the triangulatory system 
between the oceans; it will take a year 
or two before you can have it. If you 
stay in Washington your ‘“‘ political 
friends’’ who are pledged to your ideas, 
will rob you of your papers, put you in 
the wrong, and sell out to the senators, 
who are even now secretly laughing at 
you.’’ This sobered me, and I was not 
long in sounding the senators, and ascer- 
tained that if I dropped my reform ideas 
and gave them sixty per cent. of the 
boundary appropriation, they didn’t care 
whether I did the work or not. It could 
easily be reported that Indians destroyed 
it. The forty per cent. left me no room 
to do decent work, soI went back West and 
began studying medicine at Fort Sully, 
Dakota, under army surgeons, thankful 
that I had at last drifted into a profession 
that politics could not corrupt. Soon 
after this I heard that poor Prof. Hilgard 
had paid the penalty of a scientist asso- 
ciating with politicians, and had been 
arrested and finally dismissed from the 
Coast Survey service for dishonesty, and 
soon afterwards had died. To this day, 
I do not know whether the charges were 
trumped up against him, or were genuine; 
but, knowing what I do of him, I incline 
to think that he was the victim of a plot; 
however, Diogenes would have easily lost 
his tub, lantern and reputation, among 
politicians. 

After graduating from the Chicago 
Medical College, in 1879, I devoted my- 
self more particularly to the physiology 
and pathology of the mind, and secured 
the recommendation of medical men for 
the position of pathologist at the Cook 
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County Insane Asylum. The first half 
year of my stay in that place I learned 
but little of its true inwardness; but 
began to learn rapidly thereafter, and 
finally ferreted out the causes of the 
damnabilities, which, to make a long 
story short are these: 

The ‘‘ people” vote for one or the 
other of two or three sets of machine 
made candidates. For instance, Mike 
McDonald, who kept a gambling hell 
and saloon, (if not worse), was the boss 
of Chicago politics, both Republican and 
Democratic. He selected those who 
were to be nominated for all offices, and 
they were voted for by the citizens. The 
Republicans would find that their candi- 
dates were saloon keepers, jail-birds, 
gamblers, and in some instances, mur- 
derers; but, of course, they must be all 
right because they were on “our ticket,’’ 
and would tell the Democrats that they 
had nothing to boast of with their slate, 
for their men were as bad, which was 
probably the case; but, as they were 

emocrats,that settled things,and secured 
the certainty of Mike’s Republican thief 
or his Democratic, thief getting into office. 
Many of these were County Commis- 
sioners, who controlled the Insane Asy- 
lum, as well as other county funds and 
places. 

Imagine whom a set of rascals, no 
matter what they called themselves poli- 
tically, would select for the business 
places. When I was at the Asylum, 
some of the commissioners were John 
Hannigan, who kept a small saloon in 
Chicago, Mike Wasserman, the owner of 
a horrible den under the Brevoort House 
in that city, Dan Wren, who has recently 
been jailed for forging mortgages and 
notes, and who previously had an infam- 
ous reputation, Buck McCarthy, who was 
the drunken terror of the stock vard 
saloons, Mike McCarthy, a stevedore, 
and so on; mixed Republicans and 
Democrats, and is it amazing that while 
the patients were starved, neglected, 
beaten, murdered, the commissioners 
often, danced and drank, all night in the 
Asylum and Poor House amusement 
halls with strumpets, burglars and pick- 
pockets ? 

One illustration, alone, emphasizes the 
character of the management. A police- 
man named Peter Kelly was shot by a 











burglar in Chicago, and lost his mind ; 
the burglar was accidentally sentenced, 
but the accident was: atoned for by 
‘‘Mike’’ having him appointed as an 
attendant after he served out his time ia 
the penitentiary, and actually this burg- 
lar attendant was placed in charge of the 
ward in which was Peter Kelly, his 
victim. But that is no worse than the 
general fact that saloon keepers are 
responsible for the enormous proportion 
of crime and insanity, and are elected to 
offices that enable them to chase their 
victims to the grave. 

Finally, I had my plans arranged fora 
grand exposure. I would appeal to the 
people direct, through newspapers, clubs, 
philanthropic, scientific and medical 
organizations, and of course reform 
would follow. 

My first appeal to the citizens brought 
me a wou.d-be assassin’s bullet through 
my window at the Asylum, and the man 
who shot at me was a fellow I had 
nursed through typhoid fever. Next I 
was amazed to find that only a few news- 
papers printed what I sent them, and 
even they cut out all the main points, 
and only left what would serve their 
politicalends. By dint of extraordinary 
effort I managed to get a column or two 
into some of the papers, but the effects 
were destroyed by vigorous personal at- 
tacks against me in the same, or next 
day’s issue; and, finally, only garbled 
communications of mine would be pub- 
lished, but nine out of ten of niy letters 
were suppressed altogether. I resorted 
to pamphlets and put them in the post 
office myself, butthey were not delivered. 
The Citizens’ Association agreed to co- 
operate with me and the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society, and it transpired that what 
papers I entrusted to them were read and 
copied in Mike’s den before the meetings, 
and exposures were scoffed at as mere 
‘‘place hunter’s stuff.’’ i 

At last the fuss secured some little sup- 
port, and the State Board of Charities 
met to hear what I had tosay. I hadto 
bring my own witnesses, and the ‘‘bood- 
lers’’ had all the machinery of the state 
and county at command. The county 
attorney defended them, and the rever- 
end secretary of the board as well as the 
president and other members did what 
they could to impede the ‘‘investigation;’’ 
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but evidence began to swarm in with 
such rapidity the board adjourned in 
fright. At last a few politicians saw a 
chance to win promotions for themselves, 
and instituted the famous boodler trial, 
in which the boodlers poured out about 
a million dollars, against the forty or 
fifty thousand dollars opposed to them, 
resulting in about one boodler out of a 
hundred being sentenced, nearly all of 
whom served out their time, and returned 
to Chicago with honor and money 
enough to start the famous ‘‘Boodler 
Row’’ on Clark street. 

Even as I write, the Cook County In- 


sane Asylum is as badly managed as: 


ever, and for the very simple reason that 
politicians control the funds and 
places. 

No sane citizen would go into a 
gambling resort and hand his pocket-book 
to the proprietor of the place for safe 
keeping, yet a million citizens will place 
their taxes in such hands and wonder 
that they should be misappropriated: 

As far as the reason for the defeat of 
any well intentioned effort is concerned, 
it is exceedingly simple. Few are cour- 
ageous or fool-hardy enough to make 
such effect, the majority have no ideal, 
no principle, in life; care for nothing 
beyond filling their stomachs and cover- 
ing their backs, and many regret their 
lack of opportunity to get in with some 
boodling gang. 

It isnot a very encouraging thing to 
appeal to*such intellects, but, neverthe- 
less, we have, in America, a saving 
clause of a minority, who can, and do, 
think for themselves, who have princi- 
ple, and who can influence the dolts into 
a recognition that their best interests lie 
in patriotism and honesty. When mon- 
opoly and politics, in myriad guises, 
stamp the life out of them; rob, freeze 
and murder them, and the aforesaid 
dolts begit to see through their tendency 
to the condition of the Russian peasant, 
who has no ambition, no brains, to fight 
oppressors, even such dolts may be in- 
duced to turn and rend their enemies. 

The old Cook County boodlers were 
defeated and a new set of boodlers took 
their places under the same old manager. 

The Australian ballot did them a 
trifling damage, but burglars keep pace 
with the lock-makers, and the primary 





election laws ensure jobs for criminals, as 
of old. 

For about eight years I confined my- 
self to my office and hospital practice, 
and had I consulted my best personal in- 
terests, I would not have accepted my 
present position as superintendent of one 
of the largest hospitals for insane in the 
world. The Kankakee institution has 
2000 patients and 300 employes upon 


“840 acres of ground, forty acres of which 


are covered with buildings. 

I have known the place since its first 
building was erected, fourteen years ago, 
and Dr. Dewey the former superinten- 
dent was my personal friend. He proved 
himself a good organizer, and he won 
for the place a most excellent reputation. 
When the position was offered to me, 
I promptly refused to be a party to dis- 
placing Dr. Dewey, and only when he 
had resigned, and the appointment was 
open to any one, would I consider the 
offer at all. 

During March last, I studied tke sys- 
tem and environment of the enormous 
place, in a general way, making dips 
into details, here and there, and every- 
thing seemed to be about perfect, but 
remembering my experience at the Cook 
County Asylum, I suspended judgment, 
and in April, when I took charge, began 
to ascertain the real character of the 
place. 

In studying a special subject, light 
breaks in here and there upon the intri- 
cacies, until eventually the whole matter 
may be illuminated in all its recesses. 
So it was with my observations in the 
hospital. In March-I felt that every- 
where thereabout the most candid sup- 
port for advancing the science of insanity 
treatment would be afforded me, and 
that honesty, kindness to the patients, 
obedience on the part of the employes 
existed through out. During Governor 
Altgeld’s campaign he had denounced 
the olden management of the hospital 
mercilessly, and I felt sorry that he 
should have been so mistaken, and hoped 
to be able to convince him that he was 
in error, but in April and May, the en- 
tire rottenness of almost all departments 
of the enormous humbug lay bare before 
me. 

Little things happened occasionally, 
of no apparent value when isolated, but 
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just as the engine, to the trained eye and 


ear of the one who manages it, gives forth 
little sights and sounds that are mean- 
ingless to the public, just so I recognized 
the familiar indications of asylum wrong- 
doing, that I remembered, all too well, 
from my sojourn in that Cook County 
hell. 

My suspicions were aroused, and 
watchfulness bronght proof that the 
suspicious were justified. I had deter- 
mined to make the place a civil service 
institution, and to that end had dis- 
charged no one, until, in April, an at- 
tendant was corrected for beating a pa- 
tient. 

Gradually I got behind the scenes and 
found among the dvamatis persone of the 
play, a gentleman who performed re- 
ligious antics, and who was a small 
boodler as well as a cruel hypocrite, who 
allowed attendants to dose patients, at 
their sweet will, on poisonous drugs, 
that kept the noisy madmen quiet, but 
ruined their stomachs, and cut off their 
chances for final recovery. The restraint 
apparatus was ostentatiously only used 
through a large amount of red tape 
and parade. It is better to have one’s 
hands tied than to be poisoned; but the 
latter is more genteel and ‘‘pious.”’ 

Another was a lecherous rascal who 
made free with female attendants, and 
about him was grouped much quiet scan- 
dal. Another brainy scoundrel was the 
main boodler tool and covered up the 
tracks of the big thieves. 

Old account books were stolen, and 
new ones fabricated, and all records were 
confused, and in no instance could a 
sure investigation be made in any direc- 
tion without running up against a stone 
wall of excuses, pretexts, etc. 

Butterine was issued and charged as 
butter, and the patients in most cases re- 
ceived about what would cover your 
thumb nail fora day’s ration. A pound 
of tea sufficed for 100 patients. In one 
cup this would have made one one-hnn- 
dredth of a pound, of inferior grade, to 
the person, but four and five cups of hot 
water diluted this hundredth of a 
pound; the secret being that where so 
much water covered so little tea, the 
much tea that was stolen could not be 
traced. At times when trustees or some 
Official, such as myself, started on a 





round of inspection, there was a super- 
abundance of good food, but when I took 
to appearing unexpectedly, the food was. 
bad, poorly cooked and scanty. But I 
reserve fuller details for a later paper, as 
this is already too long. 

Suffice it that $60,000 worth of coal is 
burned here annually at between $2 and 
$3 per ton, making $25 per year for 
each patient and employe, and the pa- 
tients often suffer bitterly from cold in 
winter, owing, as the excuse goes, to 
‘‘pipes not being properly covered.’? A 
family of six can live in a city on the 
same quantity of coal alleged as used 
here for one person, though institutions 
are supposed to economize through the 
many enjoying, at less expense, what is 
used for the few, elsewhere. 

About $350,000 per annum is ‘‘used’’ 
here to more or less advantage, by some- 
body, and when I prowled and hunted 
and investigated, and was up night after 
night, baffled by intrigues, but finding 
out rottenness everywhere and incessant- 
ly, I foolishly overstepped the require- 
ments of health and was prostrated, to 
the intense delight of the boodlers, who 
conspired with some ofthe more recently 
employed and corrupted, to make it ap- 
pear that I was insane. This libel was 
telegraphed and published widely in 
boodtle newspapers, and many of my 
friends were deceived by the report. 

It was a fight to the finish, witha few 
trusty adherents, who, not having all my 
information at hand, could not under- 
stand either the plans of the enemy, or 
my object in making certain moves. I 
discharged several conspirators, but 
bearing the advice of the author of ‘Zadig’ 
in mind, that it was ‘‘better to allow 
ten dishonest men to escape than to risk 
injury to one honest man,”’ I discharged 
no one without convincing proof, so 
there aré many rascals remaining, who 
will be ousted soon, upon my return 
from the vacation my broken down con- 
dition necessitated; but worst ofall, some 
of the very persons I had reason to rely 
upon (but never did), to assist me in 
wresting this hospital from politics and 
boodlers, generally, are the least to be 
trusted. AsI fully expected, and pre- 
pared for, a new gang of political knaves 
has formed and’ been black-mailed into 
fusion with the old gang. Both shall be- 
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crushed, whether I remain at the head 
of the hospital or not, and in my next 
I propose to give names, dates, letters 
and details, in full. 


INFLUENZA. 


By HERMAN D. MARCUS, M. D, 
[Resident Physician Philadelphia Hospital.] 


NFLUENZA is an infectious disease, 
which, appearing epidemically, may, 
in a very short time, affect countries 
separated from each other by thousands 
of miles. This fact is probably due to 
the miasmatic poison causing this dis- 
ease, which carried by air currents may 
be propagated rapidly from one place to 
another. Climate seems to have no in- 
fluence on influenza, and no hygienic or 
sanitary precautions can prevent the ap- 
pearance of this disease in any locality. 
Age, sex or social conditions are also no 
preventive against its influence, and dur- 
ing an epidemic we find that nearly all are 
equally liable to experience an attack of 
influenza. 

The duration of an epidemic lasts in 
any locality from one to three months, 
and during such a time the greater part 
of the population becomes more or less 
affected. 

The symptoms of influenza are those 
of an acute catarrhal fever. 

The patient becomes rapidly exhausted 
and debilitated, the temperature rises to 
101°-102° and remains at that point for 


some four to five days, and although the - 


patient may prespire still no relief fol- 
lows. 

Catarrhal inflammation of eyes and 
nose, and bronchial cough becomes 
prominent, or we may find catarrh of the 
gastro-intestinal tract causing diarrhcea. 

Neuralgia or myalgic pains in chest or 
extremities, or headache, are quite fre- 
quent. The natient becomes very quickly 
depressed, in fact more than the severity 
of the disease would warrant. The 
prognosis is as to recovery from the dis- 
ease itself good. Nearly the whole respi- 
ratory tract may become affected and 
this combined with the fever makes un- 
doubtedly the appearance of this disease 
an object of dread and fear. 

Influenza, although not fatal in itself, 
is so apt to be complicated with such a 





number of diseases, that the result of an 
attack may be more far-reaching than 
the attack itself would warrant. 

The organs which are probably most 
easily influenced by the presence of in- 
fluenza, are undoubtedly the lungs. 

There is no pulmonary affection which 
cannot be produced by an attack of la 
grippe, and the results from the sequele 
of this disease when affecting the lungs 
are those to be most dreaded. 

Chronic and capillary bronchitis, 
croupous and _ catarrhal pneumonia, 
pleurisy, emphysema, gangrene of the 
lungs, and last but not least, phthisis, are 
all pulmonary diseases which have quite 
frequently been observed as sequele. 

Heart lesions and nervous disturbances 
may be greatly increased by influenza, 
while nephritis, though a rarer sequel, 
has quite frequentiy been observed 
to follow close upon the footsteps of 
influenza. : 

The treatment of this disease is purely 
symptomatic and supporting. The at- 
tacks are self-limited extending rarely 
over two weeks, the more acute symp- 
toms lasting from three to ten days. At 
the outset quinine or any other reliable 
antipyretic may be given, combined with 


. about fifteen to twenty grains of Dover’s 


powder at night. The headache is most 
easily controlled by phenacetine in five 
grain doses, or some bromide mixture. 

When the attack becomes more severe 
or when serious complications arise we 
must then give such remedies as will 
most quickly check its progress. For 
the coryza, following prescription will be 
found nearly curative: 


Kk Pulv.camphore..... gr. XXX 
Bismuthi subnitratis . . . . gr. xx 
Amyli ..: 2. .060.. q. s.ad. Zi 


M. Snuff or insufflate into nostrils. 


The cough will probably next demand 
our attention, and for it we may employ 
the chloride or carbonate of ammonium, 
inhalations of the compound tincture of 
benzoin(3i to the pint of hot water). 

The heart miay need stimulation and 
such drugs as caffeine, strychnine or 
digitalis will be found very efficacious. 

The marked tendency to pulmonary 
sequelz may next demand attention. 

Cough is especially apt to remain an 
unpleasant symptom to la grippe. 
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For the treatment of this condition I 
have found yerba santa very benefical. 





nutritious and preferably liquid. Milk 


| should be given frequently and in large 


Eriodyction (yerba santa) is a prepara- | quantities. 


tion of the leaves of the eriodyction glu- 
tinosum, and is an excellent expector- 


ant. 

The Maltine Manufacturing Co. has a 
preparation on the market called Malto- 
Yerbine, which combines the tonic effect 
of maltine with yerba santa. 

I have found this preparation of especial 
benefit in the bronchial cough which so 
often follows la grippe. 

In malto-yerbine we find a remedy 
which very quickly controls the cough, 
besides acting as a tonic,helpin$ the patient 
to quickly regain his strength. Only too 
often does the physician lose sight of his: 
patient after he is able to be about, and 
then such a symptom as a persevering 
cough is neglected. 

When the patient is fully convalescent 
from influenza he is anything but well. 
There is always more or less some pul- 
monary lesion prevalent and if neglected 
may reach a stage when such symptoms 
occur, which only too plainly indicate 
the presence of some chronic disease of 
the lungs. 

Very often pneumonia, which undoubt- 
edly has been caused by influenza,takesthe 
place of the lesser disease. Such pneu- 
monias are of greater fatality than those 
caused by ordinary ‘‘ colds.’’ 

Often during the second or third week 
of the disease a sudden rise of tempera- 
ture to 103° or 104° is noticed and respi- 
rations become hurried (thirty-five to 
forty-five). This probably will in most 
cases be the first indication of a beginning 
pneumonia. In such cases immediate 
action is indicated and the patient should 
be carefully watched. 

The danger of phthsis as a sequelz to 
la grippe is a great deal larger than ex- 
pected. In patients who can trace 
phthisis to some member of their family 
the danger of influenza causing the be- 
ginning of consumption becomes mark- 
edly increased and there is no doubt that 
about sixty percent. of such cases lately 
developed can trace the beginning of 
their tubercular lesion to an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

In conclusion I wish to allude to the 
proper dietary and hygienic precautions 
tobe taken. The diet must be highly 
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Alcoholic stimulants should not be 
employed in the early stages of this dis- 
ease, and only then when collapse may 
be feared. The patient should be con- 
fined to bed and the room have the uni- 
form temperature of about 75°, and be 
well aired. By observing this last rule, 
relapses, complications or sequele will, 
in all probability, be prevented and our 
patient will soon be able to return to his 
work. ; 

The treatment of convalescents should 
be tonic and nutritive, and as said above, 
even the most insignificant cough must 
not be neglected. 


A FEW POINTS RELATING TO 
THE NEW-BORN IN: THE 
LYING-IN-ROOM. 


By F. S. PARSONS, M, D., 


[Formerly Professor of Diseases of Children in the College 
hysicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. } 

In commencing I will infer that the 
baby has breathed, and the umbilical 
cord has been ligatured and separated. 

Some infants are born ‘‘clean,’’ others 
with a white sebaceous substance consist- 
ing of epithelial cells, fatty matter and 
other detritus, which serves as a protec- 
tion to the sudden change ot temperature 
the child has experienced. While this 
latter might be of advantage were the 
baby not to have an artificial covering, 
the untidy appearance of the child 


| covered with sebaceous matter necessi- 


tates its removal. To do this the child 
must first be anointed with some oily 
substance to dissolve the sebaceous mat- 
ter, which is insoluble in soap and 
water. Hog’s lard is as good as any- 
thing, and generally at hand. 

These points having first been ob- 
served, the baby should be placed ina 
warm soft flannel blanket to await its 
bath, which should be given in the fol- 
lowing manner: A tub of water, suffi- 
ciently large to immerse the infant to its 
neck, of the temperature equal to that 
from which the little one has just come, 
(or about 99° F.,) is prepared ; the child 
is then plunged in to its neck and gently 
rubbed with a soft cloth ugderneath the 
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surface of the water. If soap is also 
used, only the best castile is warranted. 
On removing the baby from the water, it 
it is wrapped in adry blanket and again 
gently, but thoroughly rubbed, with the 
hand on the outside of the blanket. 


pear as trustees of the institution. In 
reality, however, the matter assumesa 
different phase. When the college of 
Physicians and Surgeons was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the state of 
Massachusetts, there were men con- 


Dress the umbilical stump with dry 
antiseptic absorbent cotton, and secure it 
to the abdomen by a strip of surgeon’s 
adhesive plaster, about one inch wide, in 


nected with it who had no profess. 
onal standing with the medical ira- 
ternity, although affixing the title of M. 
D. to their names. This element had 
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place of a binder. Keep this dressing on 
until the cord separates when the plaster 
can be easily removed by the aid of a lit- 
tle warm water. 

No binder should ever be worn by a 
healthy infant on account of the liability 
to weaken the internal inguinal rings and 
produce hernia. The baby should be 
dressed warmly, evenly, and loosely, with 
soft, non-irritating material next the skin. 
The usual method of dressing infants 
with so much tight binding and winding 
is as unwise as its unscientific. 

In an hour or to after birth the infant 
may be placed upon the breast, the colos- 
trum thus obtained acts beneficially upon 
the bowels of the little one and avoids the 
the necessity of resorting to laxatives. 
At this stage it is well to ascertain if the 
infant’s power to suckle is well estab- 
lished This can be done by placing 
one’s little finger against the baby’s 
tongue. Ifthe act is accomplished poorly, 
look for a contraction of the frenum 
lingue, or so called ‘‘tongue-tie,’’ which, 
if present, should be slighty cut with the 
scissors, avoiding the rannine arteries. 

The new-born child should sleep eigh- 
teen to twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. 








Annotations. 





THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


In a recent number of the Boston 
Daily Herald is an account of the pur- 
chase of the new building for the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
city, and ‘‘a reorganization of the facul- 
ty.’’ This may look well upon the face 
of, and, perhaps, the moreso because the 
names of prominent business men, in- 
cluding the "governor of the state, ap- 





very little regard for the actual welfare 
of the college—except as a means for 
magnifying their own importance, and 
have ever proved themselves veritable 
thorns in the sides of those who desired 
to place the college on a level with 


other medical colleges of the country. 


For years the college has struggled 
for existence without professional recog- 
nition, until about a year of two ago, 
wken, after weeding out much undesir- 
able timber in the faculty, it applied for 
recognition to the Massachusetts Medical 
Society and was acc orded such recognition 
by a large majority vote of the Councillors 
of that Society. For the past two years the 
college has been in a fairly flourishing 
condition, and the increasing number of 
students and their creditable examina- 
tion for admission to the state society 
spoke well for the school. 

Now again the enemy has stormed the 


‘fort, and it looks this time as if he 


had taken it. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
corporation of the co lege this element, 
which has always been on the alert to 
overthrow the school, succeeded in drum- 
ming up all the o!d members who were 
favorable to their side, ousted the trus- 
tees and faculty by superior vote, and 
placed their own men in the vacancies. 
The result has been the complete de- 
moralization of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the alumni are ‘‘up 
in arms’’ over the situation. The meth- 
od of electing a new faculty by this newly- 
elected board of trustees is amusingly 
interesting. As niany names of promi- 
nent medical men as are useful to their 
purpose are selected by the trustees, pub- 
lished in some daily paper, and then 
these professional gentlemen are ap- 
proached to ascertain if they will tender 
their services for a small remuneration. 
As a rule they will not serve, neither are 
they expected to, but the advertisement 
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has served its purpose and the uninitiated 
think that the college is to be manned by 
the best medical talent of the country. 

This is bordering on quackery. Un- 
derlying the whole affair may be found 
the names of two men, one the cats-paw 
of the other, who have concocted the 
whole scheme to thus overthrow the col- 
lege ; or else both are carried away with 
the insane idea that they can maintain 
and run a first-class medical school with- 
out the prime requisite, professional 
standing and confidence. 


SEPARATOR SKIM MILK. 

_ times are hard and money 

scarce, the question of making 
both ends meet becomes serious with 
many families. And yet, very few ever 
go into the question of dietetics enough 
to consider in what way they can obtain 
the best value for their money. One of 
the neglected foods is separator milk. 
That this not utilized much more ex- 
tensively is due to prejudice, founded on 
ignorance. We hear often such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ separator slop,’* and ‘‘ all 
the life is taken out by the separator,”’ 
etc.; and so on, until one is forced to be- 
lieve that even in the highest circles 
the elementary principles of food-chem- 
istry are unknown. 

In Zhe Scotsman (Edinburgh), April 
25, 1891, is an interesting dissertation on 
separated milk, from which we take a 
few points. The milk is placed in a me- 
tallic cylinder, that is revolved at a very 
high speed. This throws bodies of 
higher specific gravity to the circum- 
ference, while the lighter part, the cream, 
gathers in the center. The cylinder is 
found to be coated with a slimy paste, 
consisting of cow-hairs, epithelial scales, 
blood, straw, chaff, wood, paint, dust, 
soot, tubercle and other bacilli. Milk- 
men always speak of the cdeanness of 
separated milk in a way that shows how 
this has impressed them. After seeing 
what has been extracted from the milk, 
most persons would prefer not to use any 
but separated milk and cream. 

By this process the cream is extracted 
very soon after the milking, and the 
products are that much fresher than 
when the milk has been ‘‘ set ” for cream 
for one or two days. As more cream is 
obtained by this process, the remaining 
skim milk can be sold at a lower price 





than the old-fashioned skim milk. 

When separated milk was first em- 
ployed in Denmark it was opposed by 
physicians; but this prejudice was dis- 
sipated by a distinguished physiologist, 
who stated that it was admirably adapted 
for human consumption, and almost the 
cheapest food obtainable; though, as 
man cannot live on bread alone, neither 
can he subsist on skim milk exclusively. 
Just here we wish to make a point: that 
the opponents of skim milk make the r 
objections to it as an exclusive diet, 
while we only recommend it as one ele- 
ment in the diet. 

Our Scottish writer compares the cost 
with that of other foods. Two cents is 
the cost of an egg, containing } oz. of 
albumen and } oz. fat. Two cents’ 
worth of separator skim milk contains 
1% oz. albumen and 1 $0z. milk sugar. 
The milk has 714 times as much flesh 
forming material, and the sugar is worth 
three times as much as the fat in the 
egg. One pound of beef costs eighteen 
cents. It contains three ounces albumen; 
whereas eighteen cents’ worth of skim 
milk contains thirteen ounces of albumen 
and 14% oz. of milk sugar. Compared 
witt whole milk, at six cents a 
quart, for this we get 132 oz. albumen, 
2 oz. milk sugar, and 1? oz. butter. A 
quart of separator for two cents con- 
tains all these except the butter. The 
extra four cents is paid for the butter, at 
at the rate of forty cents per pound; or, 
if we pay eight cents for whole milk, the 
butter costs us sixty cents per pound. 
Fats of many kinds can be bought for 
much less than this; so that it is cheaper 
to buy them, and the skim milk. The 
latter might well replace tea and coffee 
as a drink for children; while for cook- 
ing, the use of skim milk, with an addi- 
tion of fat, is surely economical and un- 
objectionable. 

As an accessory advantage, the general 
use of separator skim milk will bring 
down the cost of whole milk, cream 
and butter; as this now waste product 
bears its share of the cost of production. 
Two things are essential: The consu- 
mer must know that separator skim is 
not to be used as an exclusive diet, but 
that fat must be added in some form; — 
and the dealers must put the price low 
enough to make it a decided object to” 
the consumer. 
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RAILWAY SURGERY.! 


In an address recently delivered before 
the New York Medico-Legal Society, 
Dr. R. Harvey Reed gave some interest- 
ing details as to the work of the railway 
surgeons. It appears that the great 
bugbear of the transportation service is 
the ‘‘railway spine,’’ or Erichsen’s dis- 
ease. Millions of dollars have been paid 
out in damages for this affection, 
which, in Dr. Reed’s opinion, is wholly 
imaginary. Hesays: “It is for the pur- 
pose of combating these claims and 
enabling the railway surgeons to make a 
clear differential diagnosis between the 
true and the false spinal injury, which 
have led juries and courts astray and cost 
the railroads millions upon millions of 
money, that we as surgeons have or- 
ganized not only local but state and dis- 
trict associations, and last of all, a nation- 
al association.’’ If the first clause be 





1The Railway Age and N. W. Railroader, June 
80, 1893, 





true as quoted, and these associations 
are organized for the purpose of com- 
bating claims made by the unfortunates 
who have been injured by the railroads, 
the best thing for the victim to do isto 
get himself out of the hands of the rail- 
way surgeon as quickly as possible, and 
into the custody of a surgeon whose 


‘sympathies lie with the patient ; or who 


at least is actuated by a desire to see 
justice done, irrespective of his sympa- 
thies. Itis repugnant to the instincts of 
common humanity, and to those of the 
medical profession, that the ministrations 
to the wounded are made by an indi- 
vidual who is simply one of a corps or- 
ganized for the protection of the com- 
pany against the patient. 

We think Dr. Reed did not quite 
mean this, and that he intended merely 
to defend his employers against fictitious 
claims , but he unconsciously, perhaps, 
takes the ground that all claims are fic- 
titious, and that this organization is to 
combat claims, when he might with more 
propriety have said, to ascertain their 
justice. And we are the more convinced 
that the view that the surgeon simply 
serves the company’s interests is that 
generally prevalent, as in the next para- 
graph Dr. Reed acknowledges the low 
estimate placed on him by his employer, 

We quote: 

‘“‘We realize, to our sorrow, as railway 
surgeons, that the average general man- 
ager or superintendent, does not appre- 
ciate the service which we, as an associa- 
tion of railway surgeons, are endeavoring 
to render the railroads of this country.” 

Perhaps the assertion of a loftier stand- 
ard morally would secure the respect 
that appears to be withheld. That this 
low estimation is not due to inefficiency 
as advocates of the railway’s interests, 
may be seen from the following extracts: 

‘In proof of my statements permit me 
to refer you to a large corporation whose 
road is equipped with the finest of trains 
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and whose financial standing is high in 
railroad circles, but which has the lowest 
class of surgical service. Not long ago 
an accident occurred at a small town 


along their line, in which a man lost 


both legs. A surgeon in the employ of 
the company was called who had no ex- 
perience in making amputations, and who 
in turn called another surgeon to assist 
him. The other surgeon, ignorant. of 
the principles that govern the circula- 
tion of the blood, placed a tourni- 
quet on each limb (both of which had to 
be amputated), and, to the disgrace of 
the profession, allowed them to remain 
there four days, resulting in gangrene 
of both stumps, which had subsequently 
to be amputated; and that company 
paid $32,000 for the privilege of having 
at the head of its surgical department a 
non-professional, who had employed a 
surgeon incompetent to meet an emergen- 
cy which is liable to occur to any surgeon 
at any moment in the employ of a rail- 
road company.”’ 


“An eastern trunk line has had for . 


years a non-professional man at the 
head of its surgical service and for this 
privilege was obliged to pay $600,000 
for 1,300 cases, or an average of $500 
per capita for all injuries. On the other 
hand, a western road which had placed 
its surgical service under a chief surgeon 
and had practically three times as much 
of mileage as the former, but which has 
adopted the hospital system that stands 
pre-eminently as the system of surgical 
service, settled over 2,500 cases of per- 
sonal injury for $65,000, which is an 
average of about $26 per capita. This 


shows the enormous difference of 1,200 
claims in favor of the road with the chief 
surgeon, settled at a saving to the com- 
pany of $535,000, and in favor of the 
hospital system with a chief surgeon and 
acorps of competent surgeons, as com- 
pared with the other line whose surgical 








service is run by a non-professional 
superintendent.”’ 

We are as much opposed to mulcting 
railroad companies for undeserved dam- 
ages as is Dr. Reed, and the physician 
who assists in any such plundering 
schemes shares the moral responsibility 
for a dishonest action. ‘The only strictly 
professional ground for the physician is 
that of the impartial judge; and this 
we have always believed to be incom- 
patible with the position of a paid em- 
ployee, of the railroad, unless under a 
management more highly enlightened 
than the average “‘soulless corporation”’ 
possesses. 








Bureau of Information. 


Questions on all subjects relating to medicine 
will be received, assigned to the member of our 
staff best capable of advising in each case, and 
answered by mail. 

When desired, the letters will oe in the 
next issue of the Journal, and advice from our 
readers requested. The privileges of this Bu- 
vreau are necessarily limited to our subscribers. 
Address all queries to 


Bureau of Information, 
TIMES AND REGISTER, 
1725 ARCH STREET, : Philadelphia, Pa. 


THERMIC FEVER IN A CHILD 
SEVEN MONTHS OLD. 


The undersigned would like to present 
an outline of a case that came under his 
observation, to the readers of the TimEs 
AND REGISTER with the hope that some 
suggestions as to diagnosis and treatment 
of similar cases may be made. About 
ten o’clock one hot July night I was hur- 
riedly summoned to see a ‘‘very sick 
baby.”’ 

The patient was found ina very small 
top story room with two small windows 
facing the south. 

The case was a strong plethoric child 
of seven months of age, which was ina 
state of tonic rigidity with rapid labored 
respirations, the fingers and toes strongly 
contracted. Anterior fontanelle pulsa- 
‘ting, eyes moving up and down with 
each respiration Frequent attempts 
were made at vomiting : Consciousness 
was not completely lost, as the baby 
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could be partially aroused, and made 
efforts at crying when disturbed. 

The temperature was found to be 108° 
with the pulse correspondingly rapid. 

The baby had been fretful for several 
days with teething. There was some 
swelling of the gums over the two upper 
incisors. Early in the day the child had 
been given castor oil which caused several 
movements of the bowels. Stools were 
said to be offensive, but not otherwise 
unnatural. 

The day had been extremely oppress- 
ive, the weather report giving a temper- 
ature of 94° and a general humidity of 

° 

The diagnosis of thermic fever or sun 
stroke was made, although the patient 
had not been exposed to the sun, and 
the grave symptoms did not appear until 
9 P. M. 

The treatment was a quick mustard 
bath with friction of the extremities and 
the constant application of cold cloths 
and ice to the head. ‘Two small doses of 
phenacetine were given but it was two 
hours before the temperature was below 
105°. At this stage a little whisky and 
some aromatic spirits of ammoninia were 
given. 

In five hours after the onset of the at- 
tack the patient died with a temperature 
immediately after death of 103°. 

Was this diagnosis correct? Would 
bleeding or lancing of the gums have 
been of any value? Was bromide of 
potash indicated ? Could the case have 
been one of cholera infantum, or pulmo- 
nary congestion ? 


J. C. Weuicu, M. D. 


1801 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 


ATROPHY OF TESTICLES. 


_— course of treatment would you 
advise in a case of atrophy of the 
testicles, as a result of mumps, in a stout 
man of forty years? The disease has 
has been making steady but slow pro- 
gress for the last ten years. I have used 
iron and strychnine in various forms, 
saw palmetto, sanmetto, faradism, local 
cold baths, and steel bougies but all to 
very little effect, The patient’s sexual 
desires are strong, with good erection, I 





have advised extreme moderation in sex- 
ual indulgence, etc. 

{The atrophy does not seem to be extreme, if 
after ten years sexual intercourse it is still possible. 
Galvanism and such local stimulants as bring the 
blood to the geen indicated: hot bathing, soap 


liniment, and. intercourse carefully regulated by 
the effects.—Ed. T. & R.] 


FATTY HEART. 


—_— me to ask you for a little as- 
sistance. I see there are a number 

who send in questions to your valuable 
paper, so I thought I would do the same. 

Mrs. H., age sixty-five years, plethoric 
in habit, but quite nervous, has palpita- 
tion of the heart. Her pulse is from 
eighty to 100 per minute. The bowels 
are constipated, she has pain in her back 
between the shoulder blades. She also 
has burning of the extremities especially 
of the feet. 

What causes the burning sensation, 
and what will relieve the same, the feet 
are bloated somewhat. 

J. D. BENNETT. 

PIKE’s PEAK, MICH. 


[Patty degenerations of the heart, or dilatation, 
orboth. Give her nutritious food, very little 
liquids, and forbid all muscular straining. Give 
her tincture of digitalis, gtt. xx. every four hours 
for a week, out of each month, and for the rest of 


intervals.—W. 


| the time, sulphate of sparteine, gr. } at the same 
—W. F. W] 








Book Notes. 


ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS OF NEURASTHENIA. By 
W. F. Robinson, M. D., Sq. 12mo, pp 72: 
Geo. 8. Davis, Detroit, 1893. 


This little volume devotes its descrip- 
tion of the use of electricity, in that in- 
describable form of nervous disease 
called (for want of a better name) neur- 
asthenia, principally to static applica- 
tions. The reviewer, though an ardent 
advocate of static electricity, cannot 
agree with the writer that this form of 
force is the better of the three in such 
affections, because here we need electricity, 
not pressure (voltage). He appears to 
undervalue faradism, although in com- 
parison with static effects, the former un- 
doubtedly has the advantage. The book 
is readable, and nicely gotten up. 
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THERE ARE ONLY TWO PREPARED FOODS THAT WILL 
NOURISH A CHILD AS PERFECTLY AS HUMAN MILK. They are 


i RIGK ‘ LACTO-PREPARATA 
and SOLUBLE FOOD. 


The former is an all-milk Food, closely resem- 
bling human milk in character, composition 
and taste, and designed for infants from birth to seven 
months of age, and the latter is composed of equal parts 
of Lacto-Preparata and Dextrinated Wheat, 
and designed for the remainder of the nursing pericd 
and for invalids. 

We make the statement at the head of this page 
with a knowledge of the general opinion of the Pro- 
fession in reference to artificial feeding, and a 
full appreciation of what our statement implies. It is 
based on personal observation and actual test in hun- 
dreds of cases, and we hope that no Physician will 

doubi this statement without verifying it by mak- 
ing a trial of our Infant Foods as now put up in 
hermetically sealed cans. 

Samples will be furnished gratuitous if you 
desire to make a comparative test. 








Or Kumyss ‘im powder form for making Liquid 
- Kumyss in less than one minute, by simply dissolving the 
powder in water. 
More nutritious and more palatable than any Liquia 
Kumyss. 
There is no Food that equals it in all forms of Indiges- 
tion, Pulmonary Affections, Fevers, Vomiting in 
Pregnancy, Cancer of the Stomach and all conditions 
of the digestive organs where no food or even water can be retained. In Phthisis, it 
will increase weight and strength far more rapidly than God Liver Olt. 

KUMYSGEN is incomparable as 1 Food where easy digestion, high 
autrition and palatability are desired. 

A pound bottle of KUMYSGEN will be sent any Physician prepared on receipt bf | 
fifty cents, which is about one-third its retail price. KUBMIYSGEN is now put up only in 
bottles holding 20 ounces and 5 pounds. 

KUMYSGEN is much less expensive than ordinary Liquid Kumyss to prescrihe 
and its keeping qualities are perfect, while the latter spoils in a very short time. 

KUMYSGEN, when first prepared, was not relished by some patients, but, as improved, commencing with batch 


00, will please the most delicate palate, 
REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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Clinical evidence shows that Morrhuol obtains excellent 
apart from the value of Cod Liver results wherever the oil is indi- 
Oil as an assimil- cated, but is not 


able fat, the active MORRHUOL tolerated. It is 


principles of the Pp wie an ptt the type of those 


oil, known col- The Alkaloids and all the active principles | remedies used in 


: of Cod Liver Oil dispensed in spherical : ° 
lectively as Morr- capsules, each of which is equivalent to one | Wasting diseases 


huol, represent [Mj t¢2spoonful of oil. which act by 
its true thera- timulati ‘i- 

, _ rence een mo stimu ating nutri 
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The Humanitarian of July contains a 
number: of papers of special interest to 
hysicians. Victoria Woodhull Martin 
contributes an article entitled ‘‘The 
Alchemy of Maternity,’’ in which she pur- 
sues her favorite theme, the breeding of 
Man on scientific principles. 

Momerie writes on ‘‘Medizeval Medi-’ 
cine,’ and gives some interesting phases 
of the conflict between the early 
scientists and the church. 

Bertillon treats of ‘‘Anthropometry;’’ 
and other papers are by Walter Besant, 
Mrs. Fawcett, Moncur Sime, etc., etc. 

The Humanitarian is published -in 
London and New York, and is edited by 
Victoria Woodhull Martin. 


MassaGE. By Douglas Graham, M. D., sq. 12mo., 
pp 128. Geo.S. Davis, Detroit, 1893. 

Quite an amount of information of 
worth is held in this little volume, and 
the reasoning of the writer is good 
throughout. Massage is hardly under- 
by the general practitioner as yet, and 
something can be learned by him through 
reading the book. 








The Medical Digest. | 


PUERPERAL SEPTICAIMIA. 


At a late meeting of the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery, the 
subject of puerperal septiceemia was dis- 
cussed. 

Dr. Jacob Michaux opened the discus- 
sion by presenting some of the more gen- 
erally accepted theories as to the origin 
of this disease—believing it to be a true 
sepsis—drawing his information mostly 
from personal experience. He had never 
seen a case that baffled him as to its 
origin, and was inclined to believe that 
meddlesome interference on the part of 
the obstetrician and nurse was. in most 
cases, the direct cause of this infection. 

For treatment he could not suggest 
anything new, but advised a more gen- 
eral regard for cleanliness on the part of 
all who attended a lying-in-woman; use 
of proper antiseptics; removal of all inter- 
ference to normal involution. He had 





seen magnesia sulphate act promptly 
as a medicinal aid to a cure. 
Dr. George Ben Johnston, noting the 





prevalence and fatality of puerperal sep- 
ticeemia, thought this one of the most in- 
teresting and important discussions the 

Academy had indulged in for sometime. . 
He believed it to be an acute infectious 

disease, the result of some pus coccus 

entering the blood through an abrasion 

in or about genitalia of lying-in- women, 

either before or after labor—if after labor, 

by the peculiar receptive condition of the 

denuded endometrium consequent upon 

labor. These septic germs more often 

followed in the wake of obstetricians who 

have recently seen cases of erysipelas or 

puerperal infection, when it would set in 

in afew hours. The infection, no mat- 

ter what its origin, either entered the 

system through wound in vagina, cervix 

or uterus—if through uterus, probably 

from decomposed clot or sloughing of 
membrane lining uterus, in which case 

it was manifest in a few hours; but if 
caused by passage of lochia through 

cervix, over vaginal tract, its manifesta- 

tion was delayed, He had seen several 

cases that occurred before labor,but these 

he thought exceptional. The treatment 

he looked upon as what one would most 

naturally do in cases of suppurating ab- 

scesses—get rid of pus and keep parts 

clean; carefully wash out vagina, before 

and after labor; with antiseptic solution, 

and as he did not believe fluids would 

sufficiently wash out the uterus, he used 

a curette—sharp one—scraping away all 

of the mucous lining, and stuffed the 

cavity with iodoform gauze—did not 

think it safe to throw water into the 

uterus. 

Dr. Geo. Ross followed Drs. Johnston 
and Michaux ina very forcible resume 
of what he considered the most essential 
points of interest in puerperal septiczemia, 
either from a clinical or theoretical stand- 
point. He considered that Nicholas 
Senn, primus inter pares of progressive 
American surgeons, had laid down an 
axiomatic truth, verified in everyday 
practice, that whenever there is exten- 
sive bleeding from a raw surface, there 
is a consequent lessening of blood-press- 
ure, which renders the parts more sus- 
ceptible to septic invasions, also there 
was, as a rule, a delay in the recupera- 
tion of such surfaces. Thus the doctor 
could readily see why a woman at or 
before labor, examined too often maybe, 
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by both doctor and nurse, might develop 
an infection, be it heterogene:ic or the 
result of the pirous state. He was in- 
-Clined to give the septic theory the as- 
cendancy, wherein a micro-organism of 
some description is the patent factor, 
having found its way tothe raw surface 
of the uterus or vagina a6 extra. And, 
as a more conclusive proof of the uncer 
tainty of the occurrence of this trouble, 
as well as to its unsuspected and dire re- 
sults, he repurted the case ofa lady zt. 26 
(3-para), robust; no heredity or personal 
taints; former labors successful; who de- 
veloped puerperal septiceemia after a 
hurried labor of placenta previa, when 
podalic version had to be done. The 
doctor lost no time in tamponing the 
vagina—recognizing the strictest laws of 
antisepsis. ‘The mother’s parts were 
kept scrupulously clean and her toilet 
pure. The doctor thought this a very 
unique case, not only because it com- 
bined two of the most fatal complications 
known to a parous woman—placenta 
previa and puerperal septicemia, fol 
lowed by septic embolic pneumonia, 
but, in point of fact, that, in spite of all 
he could do in a precautionary way, she 
developed septic infection so soon after 
delivery. He suggesied that septic 
material may have entered before labor 
set in, and might have been conveyed 
by means of the sheeting used as a tam- 
pon. 
The next morning temperature was 
105°F., pulse 120. She was given the 
following prescription: R.—Salol, gr. 
xxxij; phenacetine, gr. xvj; morphia 
sulph., gr. 34; ext. aconite root, gr. j. 
M. et. ft. capsules No. viij. S. One 
every four hours. 

She was put upon nourishing foods, 
stimulants, antiseptic vaginal douches 
night and morning, the curette having 
been employed with bichloride solution, 
I—4000, the day of chill. In spite of 
treatment, patient died on the 8th day 
after infection began.—J. C. Med. Jour. 


CHOLERA. 


The preventive treatment of any dis- 
ease, more especially of cholera, is the 
most important, reliable and successful, 
and consequently the safest. How are 
we to prevent cholera? Avoid known 














abuses; nourish the body as perfectly 
as possible ; observe the laws of health 
scrupulously ; secure personal and sur- 
rounding cleanliness; avoid all ex. 
cesses, either eating, drinking, working 
or sexual excess ; drink pure water and 
eat pure food ; live regularly and natur- 
ally ; stay in the open air and avoid ex- 
cessive heat of the sun ; dress comforta- 
bly, coolly, but-so as to avoid sudden 
chilling of the body; if weak build up 
the strength, if strong endeavor to stay 
so; trust in your own strength and donot 
be frightened. 

As to curative treatment : Begin with 
the earliest departure from health. Use 
sulphuric acid, with aromatics and ano- 
dyaes, as opium, calomel and salol, in 
appropriate cases. “It in collapse, or ten- 
dency to collapse, use warm general bath; 
bury the patient in the water. Place in 
the water a sufficient amount of sodium 
chloride, phosphate and potassium car- 
bonate to make a weak alkaline-saline 
solution, of about the same density as 
the blood. Then, in suitablecases, when- 
ever the collapse is severe, the exosmosis 
excessive and persistent, resort without 
delay to cataphoresis. Pass the fluid 
directly into the tissues, change polarity 
of cells, etc.—Crouch, Lancet- Clinic. 































INTERNAL MASSAGE. 

Internal massage is being applied to 
the nasal tract, with remarkable results. 
Hypertrophied sections of tissue subside 
to their normal dimensions, while atro- 
phied portions develop by the same 
treatment. This consists in the local 
use of a vibrator, operated by electricity. 
Freudenthal (Med. Record) speaks of 
treating in this way six cases of hay 
fever. Five were treated once or twice 
daily, and the attack was reduced to 
from fourteen to ten days, while it for- 
erly lasted four to six weeks or longer. 














FOR DYSENTERY. 

Annie G., aged seven; Dysentery. 
Sanguine mucous stools with tenesmus 
frequently. To take hyoscyamine, one 
granule half-hourly, with bismuth mix- 
ture, until the tormina ceases. In twen- 
ty-four hours a formed motion was passed 
without blood or slime. Second day no 
return of the purging; tenderness dis- 
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appeared, asking for food. To take hy- 
droferrocyanate of quinine two granules 
every four hours.—Walker, Dosim. Med. 
Review. 


SUBCLAVICULAR PALPATION. 

Hottenier calls attention to the diagnos- 
tic value of bimanual palpation of the 
upper part of the chest. A congestive 
process limited to the apex may not be dis- 
tinguishable at its commencement by per- 
cussion and auscultation. Insucha case 
Hottenier recommends the following man- 
cuvre: while one hand is applied over 
the subclavicular region and the other is 
maintained over the corresponding sca- 
pula, the to and-fro respiratory move- 
ments are followed by the two hands and 
a moderate degree of pressure is exer- 
cised by the pulp of the fingers in front 
during inspiration. Should no pain be 
thus elicited, no appreciable lesion of 
that apex exists. Should the patient, on 
the contrary, complain of pain, it is a 
proof that congestion is present.—Lazn- 
at. 


THE SPECIAL INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL 
ON THE BODY. 

The subject may be divided into three 
parts: (1.) The effects of alcohol upon 
the nerves. (2.) Upon the blood and 
(3.) Upon the physical integrity of es- 
sential organs and tissues. 

First: The influence of alcohol upon 
the muscular sense is well marked—the 
movements of the muscles being ham- 
pered and paralyzed by that agent. 
There is incoordination of movement in 
the muscular system. This is seen in 
the imperfections of speech and locomo- 
tion, and in the incapacity to combine 
the actions necessary for sewing, playing 
upon musical instruments, etc. 

The vaso-motor system of nerves is al- 


ways affected by alcohol—sometimes this | 


is observed in flushings, which indicate 
paralysis—and sometimes by pallor and 
a spastic state of the capillary system. 
Alcohol may also produce neuritis, as 
in the tibialis anticus nerve, the musculo- 
spiral nerve and several others. 
plainly injurious to the phrenic, as well 
as to the pneumogastric nerve, causing 
Widespread functional and structural de- 
Tangements. 











The aneesthetic effects of alcohol upon 
common sensation, and to some extent 
upon the several senses, influence very 
materially the accuracy of perception; 
and they mislead the mind and judgment 
in many ways. 

Second: Alcohol may produce changes, 
in the appearance of the red corpuscles 
of the blood They are deprived of the 
power to perform their functions physio- 
logically. They may become shrunken, 
deformed and incapable of either distrib- 
uting oxygen or of eliminating carbolic 
acid in a heaithful and proper manner. 

Not only carbonic acid, but other effete 
and poisonous matters, corrupt the blood 
when the influence of alcohol is pro- 
longed for a considerable time. There 
is accumulation of carbon, and especially 
of the hydro-carbons. These may read- 
ily undergo slight chemical changes, re- 
sulting in the production, at one time, 
of acetic acid, and again of fat, attended 
with a disappearance of oxygen, already 
too scant. 

The gouty, or the rheumatic diathesis 
may become established by contamina- 
tions of the blood dependent upon defici- 
ency of oxygen. 

The low temperature induced by alco- 
hol may be partly connected with alco- 
holic paralysis of certain brain centres; 
but it is also greatly dependent upon the 
incapacities of the circulating fluid to 
hold oxygen and to distribute it in the 
general system. 

Third: Physical degenerations from 
alcohol are numerous. 

The heart may be prostrated by ab- 
sence of the proper physiological rests 
between heart-beats. It may also be- 
come the seat of fatty degeneration, also 
of atrophy. There may be dilatation, 
attended always with irritable beat and 
palpitation. The valves, moreover, are 
likely to be injured. 

The liver is often the seat of fatty de- 
generation in the inebriate. The kid- 
neys may suffer in a similar manner. . 


| Both the liver and kidneys may be the 
| seats of sclerotic degenerations, attended 
| with contractions and indurations. 


It is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| ence of alcohol. 


The connective tissue may undergo a 


| process of hyperplasia under the influ- 


This condition is likely 
to be associated with a variety of functional 
mishaps. But the contraction which sub- 
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sequently takes place in the enlarged 
fibrous substance is much more injurious. 
The gradual contraction of the inter- 
stitial tissue, especially in the liver, the 
kidneys and the brain, produces conse- 
quences of the most disastrous nature, 
which are the more to be deplored as 
they are necessarily incurable. The in- 
ebriate brain may present the appearance 
of the senile brain, there being atrophy 
and superabundance of serum. 

The membranes of the brain, includ- 
ing the dura mater, may be abnormally 
adherent and thickened, while the brain 
itself may present ‘‘ patches of apparent 
sclerosis, and other evidences of injury 
due to alcohol, which resemble the ap- 
pearances seen in the brains of paretics.”’ 
—T, L. Wright, Amer. Med. Assoc. 


QUARANTINE. 
(y= of the most important questions 


of the hour is that of quarantine. 


During the past year the apprehensions 
of the country have been fully aroused 
upon this subject, and there is every 
disposition on the part of the people to 
have such laws enacted as will render us 
safe against the introduction of Asiatic 
cholera and typhus fever. The latter 
has entered 'one of our principal ports 
and has infected a limited number of the 
population of the city of New York. 
Thanks to the efficiency of the Board of 
Health, it has been kept under relative 
control, and is now abating. The 
former, starting from its home in the 
East, some two years since, and, follow- 
ing the track along which it has hereto- 
fore traveled, has not only reached the 
most frequented ports of Western Europe, 
but has traversed the Atlantic, and dur- 
ing the last summer sought admission to 
ourshores. Through a number of fortui- 
tous circumstances, rather than by the 
aid of any well-ordered quarantine, we 
have been spared the misery of an active 
invasion. It has retreated to the farther 
side of the ocean, and seems to be prepar- 
ing, with renewed energy and increasing 
activity, for a second attempt to invade 
us. Shall it succeed? This is the vital 
question which we are called upon to 
meet, and, if possible, to solve. 

The subject is not incapable of solut 
tion, but there are difficulties which bese- 








us, Owing to the character of our instity- 
tions and the organic laws under which 
we live. It has been shown on more 
than one occasion that the strict enforce- 
ment of quarantine laws in America, as 
well as in Europe, has prevented conta- 
gious diseases from entering the seaports 
of a country, when full and judicious 
measures were put into execution. Dur- 
ing the late war between the States, 
every seaport along the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States that was effectually 
blockaded was spared an invasion of 
yellow fever. Even New Orleans, which, 
prior to that period, had been so frequently 
visited by it, was kept exempt from it 
through the measures resorted to for the 
purpose by the military commandant. 
Even after one case had escaped the 
vigilance of the quarantine officer and 
had taken up its abode in one of the 
most populous sections of the city, by 
prompt removal of it to a vessel in the 
river, which made a speedy exit from 
the port, the disease was prevented from 
obtaining a foothold ; while Wilmington, 
North Carolina, which, until the last 
year of the war, remained comparatively 


open to vessels plying between that | 


point and the outside world, was sub- 
jected to a frightful scourge from yellow 
fever, owing to its introduction from the 
Bermudas. Do not these facts warrant 
the conclusion that yellow fever is of 
alien origin, and never endemic in this 
country ? ‘I offer this to show what can 
be brought about where a preventive 
system of quarantine is scrupulously 
carried out. The circumstances and 
environment were such at New Orleans 
as to make it imperative upon the mili- 
tary officers there to keep the disease 
out of the city, as the army of occupa- 
tion was, owing to the configuration of 
the country, necessarily encamped within 
its limits. It was an army recruited 
from the more northerly section of the 
United States and unaccustomed to the 
oppressive and enervating heat of so 
warm a climate. Had yellow fever once 
established itself, that army would sim- 
ply have been annihilated, and the 
chronicler of the leading events of the 
war would have fouud adequate figures 
of comparison only in the Plague of 
London and the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. 
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These visitations come to us, however, 
in the majority of instances, in times of 
profound peace, when it is difficult to 
to induce the authorities of the country 
to enact laws sufficiently stringent to 
maintain a judicious quarantine, In 
America, while we enjoy the blessings 
ofa freedom never before equalled, yet 
the greatest enthusiast will not fail to 
acknowledge that our form of govern- 
ment has some defects, when it is called 
upon to grapple with questions that 
require the curtailment of the personal 
liberty of the citizen for the benefit of 
the people at large. 

There is another draw-back to the 
enactment of general quarantine laws. 
Our sea-coast towns as ports of entry are 
jealous of their local and territorial trade 
rights. A grand net-work of railroads 
spreads over our entire country, and the 
ordinary channels of trade can be inter- 
rupted and the trade diverted into new 
directions, whenever free ingress and 
egress to traffic do not exist at any one 
of our sea-ports. Appreciating these 
facts, and ever jealous in guarding their 
commercial interests, public sentiment 
in such communities always tends to 
suppress the truth at the inception of an 
epidemic ; and even the press, usually 
free and out-spoken on all matters in 
which the general public are interested, 
remains practically silent until its utter- 
ances cease to be news, and a widespread 
epidemic has advertised itself. This isa 
matter of profound regret; and yet, so 
long as human nature retains its present 
characteristics, we may always expect 
such causes to produce corresponding 
results. 

To depend upon municipal quarantines 
for the protection of this great country 
from the spread of contagious diseases, 
is to reckon without your protecting 
host. The selfishness of human nature, 
the desire for gain, the aggressions and 
the potency of wealth will all be brought 
to bear upon those in authority, and 
will, if possible, drive from place and 
power conscientious officers, who, in 
the discharge of their duty, fail to com- 
ply with their behests and interfere in 
any way with what they consider their 
tights and privileges. 

I trust that I shall not be held as 
animadverting too ‘severely upon this 





subject. These remarks are not intended 
for any particular locality. What I have 
stated is sustained by the history of the 
past epidemics that have broken out in 
our country. No one can ever be safe 
so long as the local authorities at ports 
of entry are left as the sole protectors of 
the nation against the entrance and 
spread of epidemic and contagious dis- 
eases. The peculiar organization of our © 
Union of States is such as to deter those 
in official positions from exercising 
authority in any case except where the 
right so to do is clear and well-definded. 
The jealous care with which the rights 
of the States were guarded in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, and the special 
declaration by amendment to it, that all 
powers not specifically granted to the 
General Government were reserved to 
the States; the provisions defining the 
rights of the Government and the 
reserved rights of the States, have been 
the means of engendering more antagon- 
isms than any other issues that have 
arisen under it. I need not recur to the 
stirring scenes that have been enacted in 
the United States Congress on many 
eventful occasions. The antagonisms 
above referred to brought on our great 
civil contest, with the results which are 
so painfully fresh in the memories of all. 
It is not suiprising that politicians are 
averse to agitating any questions which 
may in any manner trammel the rights 
of the States through laws passed by the 
General Government. 

The trend of public sentiment, as 
shown by the laws enacted by Congress, 
and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States for the last twenty 
years, manifest very clearly that the 
public conscience recognizes the fact that 
a return to old conceptions on this sub- 
ject is necessary for the general good of 
the country. While we may admit this 
to be true, yet, in the particular issue 
we have in hand, may we not fall into a 
very grave error by failing to perceive 
what is clearly our duty to the people as 
a whole? ‘‘ The general welfare’’ clause 
in the Constitution clearly gives to Con- 
gress the right to legislate for the pre- 
servation of the health of the citizens of 
this country, and for the prevention of 
the spread of epidemic and contagious 
diseases among them. There will be 
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many who will cavil at this application 
of the clause referred to; and the attempt 
to enact.aquarantine law of a rigid and 
vigorous character will meet with stout 
and bitter resistance. . Reared in the 
school of strict construction as to the 
rights of the States, I do not hesitate to 
declare that the time has at last arrived 
in this country when, owing to the im- 
perative exigency growing out of our 
great increase in population, the facilities 
for travel and intercommunication, and 
the constant flow of immigration from 
all parts of Europe, all patriots, repre- 
senting every shade of political opinion, 
should unite in demanding of Congress 
the passage of a law strong, concise and 
yet comprehensive, that will enable the 
Government to properly protect its 
citizens against disease whenever, in the 
discretion of its officers, the emergency 
may have arisen. ‘There is as much 
reason why the power of the Federal 
Govern nent should be invoked to aid in 
repelling the advent of pestilence as to 
aid in repelling the advent of a hostile 
fleet or army. Once established, pesti- 
lence would cost our country more 
human lives and more money than a 
war with any foreign power. 

These remarks are made in consequence 
of the failure of our late Congress to pass 
such a bill. The measures which they 
adopted are partial and temporizing, and 
fall far short of the exigencies of the 
hour. I will not attempt to give you the 
details of this law, approved the 15th of 
February, 1893, known as ‘‘An Act 
granting additional quarantine powers 
and imposing additional duties upon the 
Marine Hospital Service.’’ Its provi- 
sions are no doubt familiar to you all. 
All of its sections relating to consular 
regulations abroad are everything that 
we could wish. But when it comes to be 
applied on this side of the water, it is 
grossly defective. All on the other side 
of the Atlantic is compulsory, all on this 
side permissive and co-operative. So 
long as the Government officers are only 
permitted to co-operative with State and 
municipal quarantine officials, just so 
long will the law be imperfectly executed. 
We must not let the matter rest here. 
This Society should endeavor to arouse 
the people to a correct appreciation of 
their danger and of their rights and 














duties in regard to it, and never cease 
agitating it until Congress shall be forced 
to enact such laws as are ‘‘ necessary 
and proper’’ for meeting each and every 
emergency. Personally, I am not in 
favor of a quarantine of detention, but 
of anticipation and prevention. This 
is the true way of avoiding the intro- 
duction of epidemic diseases into this 
country. The modern system of quar- 
antine is not a system of exclusion 
or even of: prolonged detention—it is 
based upon the application of scientific 
methods and apparatus. I call your 
special attention to the significant fact 
that this ‘‘System of Maritime Sanita- 
tion’’ has kept New Orleans free from 
yellow fever for the last twelve years, 
and absolutely without interfering with 
commerce; it has been pronounced by 
competent observers the most complete 
system of quarantine in the world, and 
it should be adopted as a model by the 
Federal Government for our common 
defence at every point where pestilence 
may be imported.—Hunter McGuire, 
Address before the American Medical 
Association. 


DYSMENORRHGA. 


HE so called ordinary cases that con- 
sult usare often the most trying ones, 
ordinary simply because they are fre- 
quent and without limit as to the num- 
ber and extent of thesymptoms. It isa 
matter of regret to me, being still a stu- 
dent, that our medical literature should 
not discuss oftener these lesser studies in 
gynecology, which would be helpful to 
the profession at large, rather than con- 
suming so much space with the mighty 
things which are interesting only to the 
purely surgical, and which things, be it 
said modestly and subject to correction, 
are becoming repetitious. 

The case that troubles me is one 
of dysmenorrhcea. The symptoms that 
I have only partially subdued are pain 
and insomnia. 

Mrs. P , an anzemic blonde, with- 
out children and under thirty years of 
age, for some years married, has never been 
without pain during the menstrual period 
from the time of puberty. During the 
last two years it has increased in violence. 
She is regular as to time and amount. 
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The first day is natural and painless. 
On the second day the flow stops, and an 
jntense indescribable pain near the left 
ovary, and descending to the knee of the 
same side, sets in and lasts for two days 
(yielding only to large hypordermatic 
injections of morphia) ; then the flux re- 
asserts itself and continues for a week. 
During this period the patient is confined 
to her bed or to the house for two weeks. 
She is exhausted and thin, has an in- 
tractable insomnia and no stamina. She 
was in danger of morphinism when 
sent to me. Her physical condition is 
just what might be expected, depression 


and melancholia having the upper hand.- 


Eighteen months ago she consulted an 
eminent professor of obstetrics here, who 
dilated the cervical canal, but to no 
purpose. 

Status PRaASSENS.—An examination 
of adrop of blood shows ,a diminution 
in the normal amount of red corpuscles. 
Urine, normal; reflexes, normal ; weight, 
119 pounds; tongue, red and flabby ; 
respiration, normal; pulse, 90; vagina, 
narrow ; uterus, retroverted, first degree; 


ovaries made out with difficulty, but so 
far as I can ascertain after several careful 


examinations, normal; tubes, normal. 
There is very slight tenderness in the 
posterior cul-de-sac, and pain is com- 
plained of when the body of the uterus 
is tilted up on the finger. It is utterly 
impossible to pass even the smaller sound 
beyond the internal os. The atresia is 
perfect. Pressure here by the sound sets 
up the characteristic pain which is 
miakng tie patient miserable. 
TREATMENT.—Small insulated sound 
in the cervical canal connected with the 
negative pole of the galvanic battery. A 
large clay pad on abdomen connected 
with the positive pole, a current of 10 
m. m. to start with. Vagina washed out 
with a one per cent. lysol solution before 
the operation, and uterus and vagina 
washed out after. I may mention here 
that the endometrium was very sensitive 
to the sound, but the discharge was in- 
consequent. Séance, five minutes, well 
tolerated, patient resting for two hours 
after each sitting. As there were only 
ten days between the period that could 
be depended upon, I gave the static bath 
every other day, and dilatation was 
practised three or four times between the 








periods. Porter was ordered. The first 
flow after this inauguration was attended 

with less pain, but the insomnia was as 
bad as ever. For two weeks the patient 

did not leave the house, and was much 

exhausted. Treatment was recommen- 
ded on the same lines. I found the 

canal closed as tightly as formerly. I 

gave chloralamid to induce sleep, and 
ordered suppositories of cannabis indica, 

one every day, commencing with the 
period. This plan of treatment was con- 
tinued for three*months. Nothing got 
better, but the insomnia, and this always 
yielded to the chloralamid, which acted 
happily, leaving no ill consequences. 

Nothing subdued the pain but the mor- 

phine injections. Six weeks ago, after 
thorough irrigation, I dilated rapidly and 
used a glass-stem pessary. Before doing 
so I made as careful a diagnosis as I am 
capable of making, but discovered 
nothing other than that of which I have 
written. The static baths quieted and 
acted as a tonic. Sie sometimes slept: 
for an hour after them. Everything 
has been done to enrich the blood-supply: 
Plenty out of door exercise, milk, eggs, 

and beefsteak ; albuminate of iron and 
alcohol baths. The -last period was. 
worse than any before it. She is now 
overdue ; has pain in the region of the 
uterus, and a heavy head. The abdomi-- 
nal pain may result from the dilating. 
The canal is much more permeable at 
some times than at others. The stricture 
is more spasmodic. What have I gained?’ 
Only this: The insomnia yields | to 
chloralamid, and this permits her general 
health a chance of sympathizing with 
the iron and tonics generally. The en- 
dometrium is less sensitive; owing to the 
electric curetting and to the intra-uterine 
lysol irrigation. Her appetite is better, 

and she has more strength to resist pain. 
‘What am I to do farther? I do-not know. 
An operation? Not if she can get well 
without it. I am no great lover of iron. 
In my hands it has oftener done harm 
than good. In Schwalbach, the waters 
caused headache and other unpleasant 
symptoms. Dr. Grunberger prescribed 
this ‘orm of iron—the albuminate—for 
my wife, and it did all that he expected. 
It had escaped my memory until remin- 
ded of it by this case. If this dysmen- 


; orrhea is due to anzemia, thén the iron is 
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~@f course, indicated. Perhaps the fault- 
imess of the blood-supply acts as an irri- 
tantto a hyperzesthetic condition of the 
membrane at the internal os, and causes 
a spasmodic stricture. In a general sense 
at is understood to be significant of ova- 
wiaz trouble when that peculiar leg pain 
exists, and yet, in this case, there is 
mothing abnormal to be made out in 
either ovary, Would an operation be 
justifiable under such circumstances? 
Isiron indicated, and is this the best form 
ef it to administer? Is the insomnia to 
be combated with hypnotics, and for how 
Jong?—H. R. Bigelow, in Medical 
Record. 


ULCER AT SIGMOID FLEXURE. 


R. S., aged twenty-four years. Fam- 

ily history good. The trouble be- 

gan as a morning diarrhoea two years 
ago. The first thing after getting out of 
bed was an urgent desire to go to stool. 
“The first action was large and passed 
with little or no pain; later the desire to 
go to stool became more frequent, and 
when I saw him he was having from five 
to <ight actions in twenty-four hours, 
with much mucus and an occasional 
showing of blood. Under examination 


with the speculum, the lower part of the | 


wectum presented a rather healthy ap- 
qpearance. A Wales’ rectal bougie No. 6 
ypassed easily and without pain until it 
ame near the sigmoid flexure, when the 
watient complained of pain. When the 
‘“dastrument was withdrawn the point was 
covered with bloody mucus, making the 
diagnosis conclusive as to ulceration in 
tthe sigmoid flexure. 

The only perfect local treatment that 
can be made in these cases is by the use 
of WWales’ rectal bougie. Some tact is 
Sequired to introduce the bougie, and the 
astroduction should be preceded by a 
gmail injection of water. The Wales’ 
‘ougie enables us to make immediate ap. 
plication of medicine to the ulcerated 
surface, anc in that way we can anc do 
@ute many of our cases that otherwise 
ve-could not hope to benefit. I make 
‘the following local applications through 
ithe bougie: 

%& Bismuth subnit....... . gr. xx 

Wodeoform . 5... ww es gr.v 











BR Pinus canadensis 
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<n mac, ee 358s 
R Fl.hydrasttis ......... Bi 
Aqua dest... sce eee. 538s 


These different medicines or combina- 
tions should be alternated. 

I quite agree with Dr. Matthews, who 
says: ‘‘ After treating a number of cases 
of this kind, I am persuaded that the 
fluid hydrastis is the best agent that can 
be employed. It is non-irritating, does 
not pain in the least, can be retained 
without difficulty, and is an admirable 
astringent.”” —L. Straus, Med. Fort- 
nightly. 


RENAL INSUFFICIENY: DIAGNOSIS. 


FROM the standpoint of scientific 
I. internal medicine, no patien suffer- 
ing from whatever ailment receives full 
justice at our hands unless we examine 
his urine carefully. 


2. Our examination of the urine often 
fails to throw light upon a case that re- 
peated uranalyses will afford. 


3. The fact that albumin and casts are 
not found in the urine is not sufficient 
warrant for concluding that renal insuf- 
ficiency does not exist. 


4. Notably lowered elimination of urea 
by the kidneys exists in cases presenting 
no evidence of renal disease by super- 
ficial uranalysis. 


5. The examination of the urine for 
the total urea and other solids voided in 
twenty-four hours is fully as important 
as the qualitative examination for albu- 
men. 


6. The microscope is indispensable in 
uranalysis. 


7. Very valuable data for the applica- 
tion of therapeutic measures are obtained 
by repeated and painstaking uranalyses. 

—A. D. Jones. 


RENAL INSUFFICIENCY: TREATMENT. | 


—1. We should not try to stimulate into 
activity an organ that is inflamed or de- 
generated, by the use of drugs that ex- 
cite functional activity of such organ; in 
the case of the kidney we should rarely, 
if ever, have recourse to stimulating di- 
uretics, or to diuretics which, like digi- 
talis, act by increasing the arterial 
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pressure, until we have relieved the 
yenous congestion by diaphoresis or 
catharsis, or both. 


2. Attention to diet is of the utmost 
importance in these cases. 


3. In order that the materials to be ex- 
creted by the kidney may come to that 
organ in the most unirritating form, the 
metabolic processes should be carried to 
completion; this is to be accomplished by 
regular systematic exercise, which isto be 
obtained by massage when active exercise 
is not advisable, by inhalations of pure 

.oxygen gas when it is evident that suf- 
ficient oxygen is not obtained from the 
air, and by the dilution of tae katabolic 
materials by drinking large amounts of 
distilled water or one of the mildly alka- 
line waters, such as Bethesda, Poland, or 
Buffalo Lithia water. ; 


4. The anzemia that accompanies these 
cases should be met by the use of oxygen 
and iron. 


5. As the symptoms indicative of this 
condition are the result of toxcemia, 
which depends upon the non-elimination 
from the body of certain katabolic ma- 
terials that should normally be carried 
off through the kidneys, and as these 
organs are in such condition that they 
cannot do their work, all other avenues 
of elimination should be opened up for 
the escape of these poisons. This is to 
be brought about by exciting the activity 
of the skin by means of ‘hot air or steam 
baths accompanied and followed by vig- 
orous massage; keeping the bowels open 
by means of salines and by washing away 
the contents of the colon, thus keeping 
the mucous membrane in a proper condi- 
tion for excretion, with copious enemata 
of slightly alkaline water, occasionally 
followed by a light enema of 5000r 600 
c.c. of pure olive oil, as suggested by 
a L. Rochester,V. Y. Med. 
our. 


GOLD AND MANGANESE IN TUBERCULOSIS. 


PSE injections are given once in two 
days, and cause little or no local ir- 
Ex- 
perience has shown that nothing is gained 
by giving heroic doses, but on the con- 
trary, serious results may follow. Over- 


itation if properly administered. 





dosing may cause fever, ptyalism, in-. 
creased. cough, bronchial hemorrhage,. 
jaundice, edema and symptoms resem- 
bling iodism ; but when given in suitable. 
doses and at proper intervals, there is. 
scarcely any constitutional reaction, so- 
called. F 
Two classes of cases seem to be par- 
ticularly amenable to this method of 
treatment, viz. : incipient cases without 
severe symptoms ; and moderately acute — 
cases, not too far advanced, in which 
there is an evening temperature two or 
three degrees above normal, and in which 
cough, expectoration, emaciation and 
night-sweats are beginning to be trouble- 
some. In the former there may be seen 
after a time increased appetite, followed 
by a well-marked gain in weight and 
a restoration to apparent health. Inthe 
latter there is sometimes seen an action 
almost specific. The temperature falls 
from one to three degrees, the pulse be- 
comes stronger and slower, the pulmo- 
nary and bronchial irritation subsides in 
a remarkable manner, the whole aspect 
of the case changes, and shortly after- 
ward the patient announces that he 
weighs ten pounds more then he 
did. Then it is that the medical ob- 
server finds it a little difficult not to get 
enthusiastic.—O. H. Merrill, American 
Therapist. 
CHOLERA AND ITS TREATMENT. 
— the remedies I would place 
three above all others, viz., lobelia 
valerian and capsicum. Lobelia, one of 
the worst-abused medicines and vet one of 
the best in the whole materia medica, a 
bactericide of the first water, from the 
time it enters the stomach clear down 
through the alimentary tract, sterilizing 
the germs, stopping the production of 
ptomaines and preventing cramps by 
its relaxing power. Valerian is anti- 
spasmodic, preventing reflex irritation 
and nervous exhaustion. Capsicum as 
a stimulant has not its equal in the whole 
range of medicines. As a stimulant to 
the nerves of the ganglionic system, no 
other stimulant and sedative will act on 
the stomach and intestines, both mucous 
membrane and glands, with such cer- 
tainty. i 
These three made into a compound, 
tincture, and given in drachm doses in 
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warm Cinnamon tea, sweetened and given 
every half hour, will meet every indica- 
tion of the first two stages. 

In addition to the above for the third 
and fourth, I would give ten-grain doses 
of salol, flush out the bowels with perox- 
-ide of hydrogen, lactic or tannic acid, in 
proper strength, and then wrap my pa- 
tient in a blanket wrung outof hot water 
and mustard.—W. F. Troughton, Kan- 
sas Med. Jour. 


To avoid or to overcome the unpleas- 
ant physiological effects of iodide of 
potassium, give with it three’ drops of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic three times 
a day, gradually increasing the dose as 
indicated.— Kansas Med. Jour. 


CATHETERS. 


Gonley says in 1891 we imported 
475,000 catheters and bougies, besides 
manufacturing 595,000 in this coun- 
try. Very few are now imported, 
the American goods now being sent 
abroad to the extent of 100,000 annually. 

Web catheters shold never be coiled, 
but wrapped in dry antiseptic gauze and 
kept in metal cans. Soft rubber cath- 
eters should be kept in moist gauze, in 
tightly corked glass. tubes. Before us- 
ing either, warm in a one per cent. car- 
bolic acid solution, for one minute only. 
The best lubricant is as follows. 


White Castile Soap, powdered. . . 
. . 360 grains 
Tincture of quillaja (1 in 5)... 
. . .  fluidounce 

Water, a sufficient quantity 


Pour two fluidounces of water into a 
tarred capsule, heat the water to boiling, 
and add the soap. Continue the heat 
and stir until a homogeneous jelly is 
produced, then add enough hot water to 
make the contents of the capsule weigh 
two troy ounces and a half (1,200 grains, ) 
after which strain the mixture through 
cotton gauze. Lastly, pour in the 
quillaja tincture, This mixture when 
cool has the consistence of thick honey, 
possesses both viscidity and lubricity in 
a sufficient degree, and is free from any 
agent likely to be deleterious to the 
uretera or to the catheter. It may be 
preserved in an aseptic state in small 
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collapsible tubes. The lubricant may 
be perfumed, or one per cent. of pure 
carbolic acid may be added. 

After using a web catheter, it should 
be well washed out, dipped for a minute 
into the one per cent. carbolic solution, 
and thoroughly dried.—M. Y. Med. Jour. 





PAPAIN. 

Considering the acid reaction of 
the stomach and the alkaline reaction 
of the intestinal juices this character of 
papain, gives it an immense advantage 
over pepsin, which only acts upon 
albuminoid matters in acid solution, 
and is useless when the food passes into 
the alkaline intestines; for papain con- 
tinues its activity also in these regions, 
and thus exerts its solvent power during 
the entire passage of the food through 
the body. Two objections have, how- 
ever, been urged against commercial 
papain : that it does not retain its activity 
in acid solution, and that its solvent 
action is not accompanied by the forma- 
tion of peptone as with pepsin. After 
careful examination, Helbing and Pass- 
more are able to state that this is not the 
case. Digestive experiments carried out 
on the freshly prepared fibrin of finely 
minced taw lean beef showed that at 
100° F. (38° C.) papain dissolved more 
albumen in acid than in alkaline solution, 
and considerably more than in neutral 
solution. 


PENTAL. 


With regard to the use of pental 
in surgery for the production of 
narcosis but little has been heard during 
the last few months. It is, however, 
still gaining favor and is giving very 
satisfactory results in the hands of some 
operators. Thus, according to Dr. P. 
Philip, it has completely replaced chloro- 
form in the Emperor and Empress Fred- 
erick Hospital for Children. Its activity 
and utility is evident from the fact that 
in the extensive experience gained with 
pental in narcosis in this institution, not 
a single case has been recorded in which 
it has exercised any appreciable deleteri- 
ous effect whatever upon the heart's 
action. All the evil consequences attend- 
ing chloroform narcosis have been totally 
avoided by the use pental of pental. 
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An Ideal Food. 
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THE OricinaL Raw Foop Extract. 
(Prescribed by the Medical Profession since 1878.) 
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THE VITAL PRINCIPLES OF BEEF CONCENTRATED. 


CONTAINING 20 Per Cent. of COAGULABLE ALBUMEN. 


1878. FIRST AND BEST. 18992. 


An Ideal Food. 
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testa | COLDEN’S LIEBIG’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF BEEF AND TONIC INVIGORATOR. | Wee. 





ESSENTIALLY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER BEEF TONICS. UNIVERSALLY 
ENDORSED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 


consisting of tha Extract of Beef 


This preparatio: 
obtainable, soluble Citrate of 


emia, Malarial Fever, 
requiring a Tonic and Nutrient. It is 


fprenared by Baron Liehig’s process), the best Brand 
; m, Cinchona and Gentian is offered to the Medical’ Profescion upon its we 
— It is of inestimable value in the treatment of Debility, 


walescence from Severe Tliness 


orosis, Incipient Consumption, Nervous Weakness, and maladies 
quickly absorbed by the Stomach and upper portion of the Alimentary 


Canal, and therefore finds its way into the circulation quite rapidly. 
COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC appeals to the judgment of intelligent Physicians in the treatment of 
ALL CASES OF GENERAL DEBILITY. 





By the urgent request of several eminent members of the medical 
this preparation two grains pt pee Citrate of Iron, and which is desi 


while the same a thout Iron, is d 
In prescribing this preparation, physicians should be 


Fi. Comp. (Colden:.’? A Sample of COLDEN’S BEEF 
(enclosi 


ing business card) in the United States. Sv 
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GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Physicians know the great value of the local use of 
Sulpbur in the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin. 


profession, I have added to each wineglassful of 
ignated on the label, ** With Irom, No. 1;’° 


on the label as ** No. 2.°° 
rticular to mention **COLDEN?S,? viz.. *‘ Ext. Carnis 
TONIC will be sent free on application, to any physician 
ld by druggists generally. 


Cc. N. CRITTENTON, Ceneral Agent, 115 Fulton St., New York. 
GITIMIGIDILIIDA OAD TIDITIDIDDITDIDBMIDIOIDIVIDIDITE: 


LLL DOVIDE OL OLITDDDAIDDDIO TODD TIDE AUMTITIT DODO TTT TEM TET TTD 





Constantine’s Pine-Tar Soap. 


THE BEST SOAP MADE. 


Has been on trial oqeng eheniouns for very many years 
asahealing agent By far the Best Tar P made. 





Wholesale Depot, C. N. CRITTENTON, 116 Fulton St, New York. 
Samples of above Soaps SENT FREE, on application, to any Physician enclosing card. 










A Refreshing Tonic and Reconstructive. 

While the most prominent use for the Hy- 
pophosphites of Lime and Soda is in the treat- 
ment of Consumption and Scrofula, in which 
its tonic and tissue-building properties ren- 
der it particularly efficacious, yet it has other 
and quite varied uses, based upon these same 
properties. One of the most marked of these 
is its use as a tonic reconstructive in hot 
weather, 

Many persons have fair health during the 
cooler months ot the year, yet suffer greatly 
from debility during the long, hot summer. 
The relaxing effects of the heat itself, besides 
the loss of the salts of the tissues, through the 
excessive colliquitive perspiration, prove ex- 
ceedingly depressing to the vital powers. Not 
only is this condition of extreme debility very 
depressing in itself, but it also predisposes the 
victims to attacks of disease which they would 
otherwise be able to resist. Thus, towards the 
latter part of the heated term, we have a long 
list of protracted, exhaustive fevers, for the 
fatal issue of which the extreme debility of the 
patients is largely responsible. 

In all this we may see another demonstra- 
tion of the value of the phosphorus salts of 
lime and soda as tonic and vitalizing agents in 
the animal economy, and also a definite clue to 
the proper remedy for the condition described, 
as these tissue-salts are largely wasted in ex- 











cessive perspiration. This remedy is the pure 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda (Mc- 
Arthur's), By its tonic properties, refreshing, 
revitalizing and invigorating the entire system, 
it restrains the excessive perspiration and the 
consequent waste ischecked. But it also fur- 
nishes the system with healthy tissue-food to 
replace with new and vigorous cells the ne- 
cessary waste incident to the ordinary phys- 
iological processes. Thus the system is kept 
all the time up toa prime condition of physical 
strength and mental exhilaration, and g-rms 
of disease find little encouragement for invasion. 

It would be advisable that those who “do 
not bear hot weather well” should resort each 
year to a course of the Hypophosphites of Lime 
and Soda, and thus fortify the system against 
certain exhaustion and possible malignant dis- 
ease. Direct them to put a teaspoonful of 
McArthur’s Syrup occasionally in a glass of 
cold water, as a drink, and the “insatiable 
thirst” will be more easily relieved. Recom- 
mend this, also, to your consumptive and scro- 
fulous patients, and those afflicted with disease 
characterized by exhausting discharges and 


great debility, and they will report the summer 


as the most retreshing season they have ever 
passed. The McArthur Hypophosphite Co., 
Boston, Mass., willsend upon request, intzrest- 
ing matter about the value and uses of the 
Hypophosphites: 
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